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ABSTRACT ' ^ 

Renewed attention on educational quality is forcing 
educators to consider experimenting with new organizational 
structures for achieving public school objectives. Eight recent 
reports on the state of public precollegiate education^ in the United 
States address the need for better educational quality. Although the 
eight reports vary in emphasis, viewpoint, and recommendations, most 
discuss the xeed for improved curricula, standards, teacher quality, 
and finances in the nation's elementary and secondary schools. 
Educators can respond to these reports by considering changes in 
educational organization. Local school districts can be restructured 
through consolidation or cooperative arrangem&nts to influence the 
flow of educational resources. Examination of the structure of school 
and student activities can lead to altering the lockstep approach to 
the school day, varying time blocks for certain subjects, and 
improving the use of teacher time. Restructuring the educational 
professions can build specializations and professional advancement 
for teachers. The federal government must maintain educational access 
for minorities while supporting research leading to educational 
reform. State governments must ensure that state statutes and 
educational goals work together. State boards of education must 
ensure high standards. Local f^chool districts must consider 
innovative and flexible reorganization. A comparison of 
reconunendations fro?i four major reports is included. (SB) 
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WORKING DRAFT Thurston 
Organizational Changes In Public Schools^ v ^ 

These are interesting times in public education. While the word "'interesting*' 
is usually a pliche, used when one doesn't know precisely what to say about the 
subject, the word is appropriate when talking about education today for precisely 
this reason. On the ort^ hand school districts are under increasing financial 
pressure, whether it be from declining enrollments, decreased state commitment 
to public education or property tax relief given through farmland assessment 
legislation. Most, if not all, of you are prjesonally familiar with this financial 
pressure^and the paper by Geske ably puts this financial plight into context. 
At the same time there is unusual public attention being given to public education 
by^unrel ieved progression of national commission reports and scholarly studies. 
This attention is unprecedented since at least the Sputnik era of the mid 1950's, 
and although it is too early to know precisely its impact upon public education* 
I think there are two broad themes. First, and most obvious, there is a high 
degree of dissatisfaction with the quality of public education. There is room 
for debate about the extent to which this feeling is justified, but there is 
little question that such a broad level of concern exists. Secondly, there is 
no indication that these reports will be translated easily into legislation that 
will supply or channel large amounts of additional moneys into public schools 
to do what some people think needs to be done. There are proposals calling for 
substantial increases in educational funding, making some people think wistfully 
about the post Sputnik era and the financial bonanza this generated for the 
schools for mor^S^an two decades. But it is doubtful that consensus will form 
around support for drastically increasing educationa? expendi tuj^es, at least in 
the near future, particularly with the political reality of a considerably 
smaller position of the population directly involved with children in elementary 
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or secondary schools— as was the case in the 1950's— and the economic ^^eality 
of a sluggish econoEny unable to meet the current level of commitments. 

What this suggests to me is that people interested in public education are 
going to be forced to think about and experiment with new organizational structures 
for achieving the objectives of public schools. The message is clear that schools 
are expected to provide greater educational effectiveness. The difficult economic 
times provide an incentive, in some districts i)n imperative, to examine the 
status quo. But in an ironical way this examination and pursuant action might 
provide the^spark for enthusiasm around which additional support— financial 
and moral— might follow.. 

Before discussing the variety of organizational changes I am talking about, 
and the part which .various levels of government play in this it is informative 
to consider a number of the conmission reports and national studies which have 
reported on the state of precollegiate education in this country. Although a 
detailed analysis of each of these reports is beyond the scope of this conference 
it is instructive, for two reasons, to provide a brief description of each report. 
First, most of these reports have received ^^ide^ publicity in the media and have 
the potential for focusing the debate of the future of public education in this 
country. Therefore it is imperative for professional educators to know these 
reports and to become involved in the debate about their rignificance for 
educational reform. Secondly, several of these reports include observations 
and/or recommendations about the organization of public schools. These matters, 
being an important segment of your deliberation today, will be highlighted. 
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* ^ A Nation At Risk: The Imperative 

For Educational Reform. The Report of the 

* * * 1 

National Commission on Excellence In Education 



In April of this year the first, and perhaps the rnost widely publicized 
6f all these national commission reports was made public. The National ^Commission 
on Excellence lii^-Education was created in 1981 by Secretary of Education Terrell 
Bell and was composed of 18 members drawn from various educational perspectives* 
'^e commission drew upon information and testimony provided at numerous public 
hearings around the country and from forty commissioned research papers^as well 
as existing material. gesiesthisThe commission states^in uncompromising terms. s 
the importance of education to our national well being, and the risk^^which in- 
attention to the schocHs plaices the-&^Gurity-Qf the .Matljaji. The report documents 
that mediocrity is the nom in American education but emphasizes that we do not 
have to settle for this. A call is made for vigorous public support for educational 
excellence. 



We define "excellence*^ to mean several related things. At the level of 
the individual learner, it means performing on the boundary of individual 
ability in ways that test and push back personal limits, in school and 
in the workplace. Excellence characterizes a school or college that 
sets high expectations and goals for all learners, then tries in every 
way possible to help students reach them. Excellence chafacterizes a 
society that has adopted these policies, for it will then be prepared 
through the education and skill of its people to respond to the challenges 
of a rapidly changing world. Our Nation's people and its schools and 2 
colleges must be committed to achieving excellence in all these senses. 

And this coimnitment to excellence does not allow for a decreased commitment to 

educational equity. 

The Commission ma^e^recommendations in five broad areas, each with several 

implementing recommendations. 



\ 
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Content; 

Finding that most secondary school curricula have beert diluted, with no 
central purpose, the commission recommended curricular changes which, among 
other things, require a foundation in five academic areas— the so called N^w 
Basics include 4 years of English, 3 years of Math, 3 years of Science, 3 years 
of Social Studies and ^|Z year of Computer Science for all high school students 
who seek a high school diploma. Proficiency in foreign language is stressed 
with a recommendation that foreign language begin in the elementary grades. 
Support is also given for demanding courses in fine and performing arts and 
vocational education. 
Standards and Expectations: 

The Commission recofimended that high schools, colleges and universities 
adopt more rigorous and measurable standards and higher expectations, both for 
academic performance and for student conduct and that four year colleges and 
universities raise their admission requirements. The implementing recommendations 
focused on increasing the reliability of gr<ides as an indicator of academic 
achievement; the raising of admission standards at 4-year colleges and 
universities to build upon and reinforce the importance of the five basic areas; 
administering nationwide achievement tests at critical transition points to 
monitor student performance and upgrading the quality of texts and other 
curriculum materials. 
Time: 

The Commission recomriended that significantly more time be devoted to learning 
the New Basics. Implementing recommendations suggested realizing this through more 
effective use of the existing school day— more homework assigned, better use of 
the school day, and reduction of disciplinary respcnsibilities of teachers-- as 
^'ell as longer school days and longer school years. 
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Teaching: 

Basically the Coiranission concluded that the quality of the teaching staff 
has to be upgraded. 'Vourjftttention is given to the inability tQ attract 
academically able students to teaching, to the need for upgrading teacher^ 
preparation programs, to the need to upgrade the qxiality of the professional 
life that teachers face and to meet the shortage of teachers in certain key 
academic areas. 

Leadership and Fiscal Support: 

The Conmission recommended that citizens across the nation hold educators and 

elected officials responsible for providing the leadership necessary io achieve 

these reforms, and th?it citizens provide the fiscal support and stability required 

to bring about the reforms. The implementing recommendations in this area 

' ' ' \ 

concentrated on the leadership roles of principals and superintendents; on the 

roles of locals state and federal governments; and on the need for educators, 

parents and public officials to assist in implementing the reforms proposed by 

the Commission. 

The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force Report * 
On Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Policy^ 

This report raises concern about the inability of elementary and secondary 
schools to meet the educational needs of this' country's students. Schools are 
charged with trying to satisfy too many demands, and the Twentieth Centu>^y Fund 
report calls for schools to focus on the fundamental purpose of providing "the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and calculating; technical capability in computers; 
training in science and foreigV languages; and knowledge of civics." 

The Task Force report calls for a special responstfcriHty of the federal 
governm'tht to provide leadership for increasing educational quality while insuring 
equality of access. A national Masters Teachers Program is proposed to recognize 
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and reward classroom teaching excellence. The report emphasizes, curriculum 
upgrading in language training (both Engl ish and foreign languages) and 
matheooatics and science education. Th^ federal government should provide 
flnanci^ support, particularly to guarantee education of those special 
categories of students—the poor, the handicapped and the non-English speatcing-- 
who are politically powerless^ as well as shouldering the burden of gathering 
and monitoring the educational data to insure accountability of our educational 
insti tutions . 

\ The Educational Equality Project 
of the Collegt Board^ 

Concerned about the mediocrity in precollegiate education in this country 
the College Board is conmitted to pursue the joint goals of excellence and 
equality through the Educational Equality Project. Recently the project 
released its report, Academic Pre&_aration for College- which describes a^preferred 
pattern of preparation-wh+eh secondary schools can emplnV to better prepare high 
school students for college. There is recognition of the interdependence 
between learning basic academic competencies and learning basic academic subjects. 
The desired academic competencies are defined. For example, writing Includes the 
"ability to conceive ideas" and "the ability to organize, select and relate ideas" 
as well as "the ability to write Standpad English sentences with correct structure, 
verb forms, punctuation . . . and other matters of mechanics, word choice and 
spelling." Other competencies such as mathematics, studying and computer knowledge 
include both the conceptual skills related to that competency as well as the more 
mechanical tasks associated .with each competency. 

Academic Preparation for College identifies the six basic academic subjects: 
English, the arts, mathematics, science, social studies and foreign languages. 
A rationale is provided for the inclusion of each of these subjects as one of the 
six basic academic araas. 
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This book emphasizes doing well^ mastering these competencies while studying 

basic academic subjects. This short book is intended to provide motivation for 

high schools to upgrade the quality of their academic offerings. 

Action For Excellence; A Comprehensive 

Plan to Improve Our Nation's Schools 
From the National Task Force on Educati<Hi 

for Economic Growth^ ' / 

. ■( . 

The National Task Force, chaired by Governor Hunt of North Carolina and 
comprised of governors, legislators, corporate clwef executives, state and local 
school board members, educators, and others interested education, reported to 
the nation through the Education Commission of the States. The central theme of 
this plan is that the economise well being of our country is threatened by the 
mediocrity of our precol legiate schools. A call is made for expanding the 
definition of basic skills taught in schools as well as renewing the energy and 
commitment to the curriculum of the schools. 

There are eight action recommendations made, most of which give attention to 
familiar themes such as expressing a new and higher regard for teachers, assuring ^ 
quality, increasing productivity in the academic program, improving leadership 
and tnanagement, better serving unserved o\ underserved students and increasing 
nesoorces for schools to achieve these objectives. Two new themes introduced 
by the National Task Force include a recommendation that each state develop and 
';»nplement a plan for improving precol legiate public education and a reconmendation 
that more effective partnerships be developed to iii^rove education. These partner- 
ships oould include ties between schools and businesses, higher education and 
different organizational configurations. 

The Task force has not disbanded but continues to meet and promote efforts 
to implement the Plan to improve the schools. 
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Science Education Report 
issued by the g 
National Science Board 

> 

The Naticffial Science Board issued a report decrying the condition of math 

and science education in this country. The necommendations include establishing 

2,000 model schools with special science and math programs upgrading training for 

the country^s 1.16 million teachers responsible for these subjects at high school 

levels and below* more required leetural coufses and longer school days or years. 

' This report recognizes that education is a local matter but call^ for the federal ^ 

government to take a leadership role in proinoting math and science education. This 

leadership role carries idetatified financial responsibilities. The report calls* 

among other things, for regional model schools and upgrading teacher training in 

math and science at an estimated cost of $1.5 billion the first year and $6.5 billion 

over the course of 12 years. ^ 

High School: A Report on Secondary Education in America, 
a study by the Carnegie Foundation 
For the Advancement of Teaching^ 

This 355 page report, written by Ernest Boyer, the president of the Carnegie 

Foundation, is the product of three years of investigation which was conduct^'^by 

25 educators and researchers in 15 diverse high schools across the country* The 

richness of this report cannot be summarized briefly. Still several salient points 

need to be made. 

The report calls for a core curriculum in the high schools, but unlike other 
studies which emphasize math and science this report focuses on the centrality of 
language. There is also a recommendation that students complete a service require- 
ment which would involve them in volunteer work 'in the community or school. 

Considerable attention 1s given to upgrading the quality of the teaching 
profession and improving school leadership. Emphasis is placed upon leadership 
coming from IJRe'^^feuilding level. 

ERIC 10 
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The report recomfnends tha^^ large, comprehensive high schools^reorganize 
themselves into smaller "schools-within-schools** in order to establish a more 
effective social support mechanism for students. The repdlrt states, ''we believe 
the preferred arrangement is to have bigness and smallness*- a broad education^' * 
program with suppt^^jtive social arrangements." 

Grant money will be available, administered by the National Association 

cf Secondary School Principals, to implement some of the proposed reforms. 

A Study of High Schools by Theodore Sizer^ 
(yet unpublished) 

Theodore Sizer, Dean of the HoSJeir^raduate School of Education has been 
chairman of a group cond'i^ting "A Study of High Schools" for the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the National Associatipn of 
Independent Schools. Sizer is writing one of the volumes from this study, and 
''Ithough the volume has not yet been published, a provocative article by Sizer 
appeared in the June issue of Phi Del ta Kappan^ which calls for a reorganization 
of the high school. He wants a reengineering of the structure of the high school. 
The American high school, he claims, has a dysfunctional structure. 

Sizer develops several themes which he thinks woul d characteri ze this new 
high school structure, only a few of which I want to highlight. 

First, the academic mission of the school needs to be more sharply articulated. 
But unlike many of the reports which provide a long list of minimally necessary 
subject matters Sizer calls for a simpler, better-defined list of goals. What 
is actually focused upon will emphasize certain higher order thinking skills-*- 
such as reasoning, imagining and analyzing— and the active involvement of students^ 
This type of learning will take place through confrontation and dialog, not through 
flooding students with facts to memorize. Memorization of facts will be deemphasized 
with the central goal of schooling being students becoming able to teach themselves 
and wanting to do so. 
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This inpge of schooling has significant consequences for the type of coverage 
that can be realized and the role and function of teachers* There will need to be 
larger Llocks of time which students can use to get into the type of dialog and 
controversy neceLSsarygfor development f0r these skills. Also, teachers will be 
able to Educate fewer students th^s way than they currently manage. Teachers 
deserve more autonomy over their schedules and the way they perform their jobs. 
Part of this aytonorny can'be reajized through restructuring the profession so 
that there is more variety in the ro'les that teachers perform in their course*^. 
This variability will be reflect,e'd through" differentiated salaries, too. 

Lastly, the organization of the high school aeeds to get away from the current 
lock-step pattern of age grouping and isolation from the conmiunity. Students must 
be allowed to progress Iheir own rates. .Instruction needs to be geared to the 
learning styles of the students. Also there is a lot which can be learned outside 
of --the , school Schools should capitalize on this supplementary learning and 
pi^ovide incentives for students to use these out-of-school opportunities to help 
them learn even niore. 

This is a provocative call to think of restructuring our high schools to 

* * * 

realize more effective learning. , 

' school reform wilVstart as an effort in exploratory engineering, 
designing ^nd testing n^w structures appropriate .to the adolescents, the 

• teachers and the culture of the 198b's. P/e^ need new models of schooling* 
that attempt severaT new approaches at once— a necessity, given how most 
of the important aspects of high schoal structure affect every other 

^ aspect.^' ' ■ 

A Study or Schooling 
by John GoodladlO . 

Following eight years of research by forty-three researchers who conducted 

nx)re than 27,000 interviews in a variety of schools spanning the different types 

and differen:t locations across the country John Goodlad recently published his 

findings.^^ Two articles in the March and April , 1983 issues of the Ph| Delta 

Kappan provided a preview of thes| findings. In the April issue Goodlad makes 
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several reconjmendations for school improvement, several of which have^ important 
implication for the organization of the school. - * 

* Before presenting some of these recommendations it is important to'si^^ his 
general finding abOlJt^^ecollegiate schooling in this country^ Teaching and 
learning at all levels of schooling are characterized by a sameness. Classes are 
teacher dominated with memorization of facts and recall the cerftral th^mes,^ not 
on problem solving or inquiry. Although greater variation was reported in the 
factors composing what can be called the culture of the school-- pervasive 
values in the school climate, principal^ treatment and vfeWS of teachers* teaches- 
perceptions of their principals, qualitative elements in tKe teatcher/student. ' 
relationship and parental contact with teachers, to na'me a few,— the final 
teaching and learning processs^of the school can be character! :^ed by a ssmen^s. > " 
Students have veiry little opportunity during the academic program to Interact with 
^.teachers or with one another. It lis not surprising then, that students. were 
directed toward the social and extracurricular because of the intellectual 
vacuum in the schools. 

Goodlad emphasizes, contrary to many of. the othsr national reports, that the 
restructuring or redesign of these schools will have to be done within the system^ 
piece by piece, in a cooperative process and not by imposed solutions from outside. 

Simply stated Goodlad recommends a system where thp state clearly articulates . 

a full range of goals for schooling that have emerged o^'er time and on which there 

now appears to be substantial agreement. "School districts," Goodlad says, "should 

be expected to assure the presence in, each school of a comprehensive curriculum 

encompassing academic, citizenship, vocational, and personal goals equally accessibl 
13 

to all students." 

School districts will be responsible for meeting these educational objectives, 
but the ''')cal school is th^ focal point for deciding how to meet these objectives 
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within the particular characteristics of its staff and student body. This will 

necessitate a dialog at the building level, which Goodlad expands upon. 

"Th^re should be extensive dialog at the district and building levels 
regarding the meaning of these goals, the relative emphases to be 
placed on each in the light of local conditions, and the means of 
fulfilling them. This dialog should create an awareness of the need 
for an attention to teaching proce'dures and learning activities 
frequently neglected in classrooms. The faculty of the English 
departmtint in a high school, for example, should discuss how to 
achieve student competence not only in writing but also in areas 
of personal and social development. Unless each department considers 
the whole range of goals of schooling, only^those goals within the 
narrow subject-matter special izati^on will be promoted in its program-- 
and the same will be true of every department of an entire school. 
There is much mre to schools tu n preparation for and performance 
on achievements tests." 

This will pace unusual responsibility upon the building leader to conduct this 
dialog, articulate it into a meaningful program of action and monitor it through 
sensible- interpretation of a variety of data. 

In addition Goodlad argues for concerted specific attention to curriculum and 

instruction. He believes that this concerted action must come as part of the process 

of dialog, decision making and action by various constituencies in the school. In 

order to institutionalize a structure that will necessitate teacher and administrator 

interaction Goodlad proposes organizing schools in four year units of not nwre than 

100 at the elementary level and not more than 160 at the secondary level • A team 

of adults guides the learning of this group over the four year period, getting to 

know one another very well in the process. Goodlad elaborates. 

"Each unit would be self-sufficient for most learning activities but 
would share such facilities as the main library, gymnasium, shops, play- 
grounds, etc. Schools would have considerable autonotny to distribute 
full-time teacher equivalents (PTEs) as they saw fit, such arrangements 
to be included as part of the planning documents, shared periodically 
with the superintendent. Consequently, four teaching PTEs might be 
divided in a primary unit among a head teacher, two career teachers, 
an aide, and an intern. "^^ 
r 

The^e would be a variety of types of teachers, with important implications 
for career patterns, salary differences and developing different expertises. 
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This recoFranendation also carries with it a very different view of the role 

of the student, Goodlad wants to replace the present passive role of students 

with an active role. Peer teaching— students helping teach other students— is 

a central component of this active responsibility. 

"The multi-aged grouping created by the vertical unit structure directs 
attention to the possibilities for peer teaching among students. Those 
of us who once taught in one-room schools found in upper-grade students 
the teaching resources needed to assure additional practice and, ultimately 
masteiry learning for other students— and those students doing the teaching 
enhanced their own mastery of the subjects that they taught. The effective 
use of students as allies in the teaching process requires that teachers 
embrace a new perspective on the teaching process. They must promote a 
classroom ethos in which students are responsible not only for their own 
learning but also for that of their classmates. Under such circumstances, 
cheating becomes almost impossible." 16 



I. Areas of Possible Organizational Change 

Whether motivated by financial necessity due to declining enrollments or 
decreased ' jpport levels or by attempts to develop new strategies to increase 
levels of student learning considerable attention will be given to possible organi- 
zational changes. Consider a few of these areas of change, several of which will 
be presented in considerable detail while others are much more exploratory. 

In thinking about possible organizational changes it is helpful to distinguish 
between changes in the school district and changes in individual schools. 

A. Restructuring the Local School District 

Although states have primary responsibility for providing public education in 
our constitutional federal system our historical experience has been that mdn of 
this responsibility resides in local school districts. Even though this educational 
responsibility is supplemented by the state board of education, regional offices 
of education and regional educational coof;Gratives the local school district is 
unquestionably the most significant unit for d^^ecti^g and then reallocating 
educational resources. The restructuring, the reorganization of these school 
districts, is one way to influence the flow of these resources. 
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We are all aware of the increased interest in the merger or consolidation 
of neighboring school districts as a response to declining enrollments and 
dwindling resources. With the enrollment decline continuing in approximately^^jy J^i'^*^ 
80% of the Illinois districts and the sizeable number of districts'will continue j^r^* 
to be attractive. Still, it is not clear that sufficient financial or educational 
incentives exist to overcome the loss of local identity w4%ti a school when 
districts are nerged- There is also some question about the rationality of 
recognizing three different types of districts. This organizational structure 
will apparently come under closer scrutiny, but 1t is doubtful that this structure 
will be abondoned in the near future. 

Beyond consolidation or merger of school districts there are a number of 
organizational relationships that can be utilized for expanding the type of 
educational services available to students. These seem to be most relevant 
for small districts that do not have the scale to undertake certain initiatives 
alone. Cooperative arrangements-- modeled after the special education or vocational 
education systems— can be expanded to enrich opportunities for gifted students, 
or for particular parts of the curriculum. Beyond this it would be possible for 
staff in two or three districts to cooperate on curriculum development. Consider, 
for example, the high school social studies teachers from two or three small 
districts collaborating on revising the U.S. History curriculum. 

The regional superintendents are able to provide a small number of cooperative 
ventures that serve several districts. This cross district responsibility could 
be encouraged. 

Some states are instituting specialized schools which will draw upon students 
from all over the state and v/hich self-consciously provide models of teaching 
and curriculum to other schools throughout the state. North Carolina, for example, 
has funded a boarding high school which specializes on math and science instruction. 
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The lab schools at Illinois State University and the University of Illinois have 
the potential for being moved in this direction, but there is no indication of 
-Aflir interest ii^doing this. 

In addition to the informal arrangements that can be made between districts 
in a number of areas there is also room for encouraging activities that go beyond 
local district identification. For example, the IHSA could allow some competitions 
in whicn students from an area, rather than a particular school district, would 
form the basis of the team. Or, more importantly, if there are circumstances in 
which there aren't sufficient numbers of interested students to make a team in 
a school district they would be allowed to join students in another district. 

The comments by Goodlad and Sizer about the desirability of 
suggest we may want to be more creative about how we approach consolidation. 
Both call for fostering small manageable social structures within a rich educational 
support environment. This ought to make us think hard about consolidation as a 
means simply of getting large numbers of students together. Rather jt suggests 
that we need to inquire about ways of insuring the strong support services— the 
library, physical education facilities, etc. This, then, suggests that cooperation 
with other governmental bodies might produce cooperative results that could benefit 
both parties. For example, e n the library facilities of the small town be 
coordinated with the school, or the physical plant and physical edu^^tion facilities 
be coordinated and shared with the village or municipality or park district? Some 
of the support services which define quality education also provide indicators of 
a qualitative life that o^her people in the community can utilize. 

B. Examination of Structure of Schools and Activities That Students Engage In 
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B. Examination of Structure of Schools and Activities That 
Students -Engage-In— 

Goodlad's characterization of the sameness of schooling— teacher centered 
instruction, classes with approximately the same number of students and the 
tyranny of the schedule and the bells which block instruction into regular 
patterns throughlut the day— invites us to think of alternative organizational 
structures. Assuming the luxury of disregarding the reality of scheduling the 
students it is instructive to imagine possible alternative structures. Two rather 
simple v/ays of looking at altering the structure of the students' school day are 
the fixed length periods and the predictability of class size. It is easy to 
think about allocating different ainounts of time to biology than to English or 
math than to Spanish. Not only might this relationship be different as a general 
standard, but it also might be different for one individual student than for 
another. It is also easy to think of variations between days of the week. For 
example, a large block of time could be spent ?n biology on Tuesday but it would 
receive no time on Wednesday or Friday. The variation on class size is also easy 
to picture. There could be times when 150 students listen to a lecture, other 
times when F-10 students engage in a discussion or prepare a project and still 
other times when students work alone reading, writing, interacting with a computer 
keyborad or whatever. 

In order to realize these different configurations schools will need to be 
able to take advantage of certain technologies available and be prepared to 
utilize the time of the teachers differently. The possibilities of technology 
are all very familiar but probably not very widely used currently. Audio and 
video tapes as well as computers all provide ways for students to get information 
that frees up teachers to do more diagnostic work and more interacting, more 
challenging dialogue with students. It is. not unusual for a teacher in the 
current lockstep classroom pattern to give the same lecture to 3 or 4 classes of 
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25-30 students each period. It is possible to tape this lecture and free up 
the teacher for other types of student interaction for the other 2 or 3 periods. 

Although there is nothing new in any of this there are probably serious 
reservations about how the school could function with so many potential variation 
in time and space allocations. I am not exactly sure of the blueprint myself. 

But it is clear that the le<»rning environment would be very different and woVld 

\ 

probably have to be done by managing the structure for a small group of students."^ 
So, a group of X teachers working with 100 or 150 students over a period of 3 or 
4 years could be in the position to vary the structures of the organization. 

C. Restructuring the Educational Professions 

1. Teachers 

Although the learning process is a very complicated one the teaching profession 
is probably less differentiated than almost any other profession. Specialization 
has been the trend in both the medical and legal professions in the last two 
decades while teachers basically perform in the same way across the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers specialize 1n early elementary education or high school social 
studies* but they do not i>pecial1ze in the functions or performance of their jobs. 
Teachers generally have a predictable number of students and are paid according 
to a set salary schedule. The job descriptions of teachers and their expected 
performance varies little across ages of children or subject matter expertise. 
With the current concern over the quality of teachers in the classroom and the 
lower qualifications of candidates in certain teacher training programs, and 
actual shortages In other areas, it is appropriate to consider the structure 
of the teaching profession. 

Merit pay has jumped Into national attention as a proposed response to 
reward, and presumably thereby encourage, better teaching. Much of the discussio 
around merit pay seems clumsy and tending to overlook the real measurement 
problems involved with making judgments about quality. A more promising approach 
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would, I think, be to build upon ^he diversity of teachers. Look to develop 
specializations among teachers, ranging from subject mattei' expertise to 
curriculum expertise to other expertise, as well as allowing a variety of types 
of positions. , These positions could range from master teachers through classroom 
teachers to teacher aides and technology specialists. There could also be room 
for job sharing and part time teachers to participate in the teaching force. 
These different positions would require different qualifications and would have 
different ranges of remuneration. They also provide a basis for, professional 
advancement that does not currently exist. ^ 
2. Administrators 

There is a trend toward school district decentralization with greater autonomy 
placed upon the local building. Adninistrators will need to have a wide range of 
skills in working with people and understanding curriculum to be able to satisfy 
these new expectations. 

II. Implementation of Organizational Changes 

At a time when little variation exists in the schooling of children the 
publication of a number of national commission reports and national studies of 
education propose a variety of recommendations to respond to certain perceived 
deficiencies of precol legiate education. This scrutiny has focused attention 
and debate about precollegiate education, but except for isolated instances of 
school district consolidation the nature of the policy responses remains to be 
determined. The challenge is how to upgrade the quality of public elementary 
and secondary education without compromising our attention to cultural, racial, 
ethnic and linguistic diversity. We can, I believe, agree upon this as an 
honorable goal. The interesting problem is identifying those policies which 
will maximize the likelihood of this occurring. 
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It is important at the outset to recognize the wide differences in view 
points, emphases and recommendations generated by these national reports and 
studies. The reports differ both upon the rcle of the federal government in 
initiating reforms and the prescriptiveness of the reforms. I must admit at 
the outset my perspective for thinking about policies which will most effectively 
reform the educational system. Although I am sensitive to the need to attract 
new and different resources to aid in upgrading education I am supportive of 
Sizer and Goodlad in looking to reform coming from local school districts with 
broad involvement by a number of constituencies. With this admission let*^ 
consider policy initiatives which will provide an environment for these 
structural changes. 

Federal 

The federal government can play a significant role in making resources 
available to respond to improving precol legiate education, but his financial 
commitment threatens to lead to prescriptive solutions which are easy to articulate 
but preclude experimentation with a variety of options. The government should be 
vigilant in protecting minorities and supporting research which explores th© 
strengths and weaknesses of various approaches taken. 

State 

A. The Legislature and Governor 

Under our constitutional system the state assiimes primary responsibility 
for providing a free public education. In carrying out this responsibility the 
legislates certain specific requirements and then delegates other educational 
responsibilities to other governing bodies. Major responsibility is given to 
local boards of education with regional offices of education and the state 
board of education, given certairvresponsibilities. This framework often 
limits the range of options that are available in organizing a particular activity. 
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Jn responding to concerns about educational quality there are two things which ^ 

/ 

/the state legislature needs to be attentive to. First, the state needs to be 
\ 

4lert for (dysfunctional relationships between certain statutes and what it desires 
to achieve. For example, much attention has been given to^ the charge of teachers 
who are poorly qualified for^the teaching assignments they hold. Yet this concern 
is voiced at the same time that the state require^— in absence of a collective 
bargaining agreement to the contrary-- that bumping privileges be based upon 
seniority in a reduction-in-force situation so long as the teachers are minimally 
qualified for the position. Let the legislature be alert for teacher quality in 
examining the impact of various statutes. This may be naive given the political 
interests that legislators have in paying attention to certain legislation. Still, 
it is probably time that there needs to be more information gotten to legislators 
abojt how certain statutes— existing as well as proposed— are likely to affect 
educational outcomes. 

Second, the state needs to be attentive to a structure of organizational 
authority that allows maximum potential for flexibility in responding to 
educational matters. Collective bargaining is one area that has the potential 
for allowing such flexibility. It is potentially a vehicle for teachers to be 
involved in critical decision making that could speak to upgrading certain 
educational practices. Yet their collective bargaining exists within a statutory 
framework that dictates certain constraints. For example, it is difficult for 
districts to utilize part time teafthers or to define teaching in a broader range 
of instructional types. If collective bargaining exists to protect the interest 
of the teachers why not strike some Of the protectional teacher legislation from 
the statutes? 

Consolidation provides another example of the limitations that are placed 
upon school districts. Although some of the 1983 statutory revisions have 
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loosened this somewhat there are still a number of options that are not possible. 
It would be difficult to arrange a joint ownership of certainly facilities like 
a library between a school district and a community or to allow a contracting 
out of certain students to a neighboring district. The technology of teaching 
allows us to think about organizational arrangements that do not require the 
collection of students at the same location every day the way we have thought 
about it historically. The implications of this for the role of the local school 
district is critical, and the current statute does not allow this flexibility. 
B. State Board of Education 

The State Board of Education occupies a position in which it can speak to 
the Governor and legislature about the implication of proposed and existing of 
state policies upon educational quality. It also has the responsibility 
establishing certain educational standards and monitoring compliance with these. 
The state board needs to be careful that these state standards are articulated 
sufficiently high and sufficiently broadly so that local school districts have 
some flexibility about how to meet them in a fashion most appropriate to its 
circumstances. ' 

In addition the state board will want to support initiatives to test different 
arrangements and organizations of instructional resources to see how they work. 
For example, the State Board of Education could take the lead in coordinating 
intensive use of computer technology in 2 or 3 school districts. University and 
business expertise could be included in this initiative. The general notion is 
that more work needs to be done on developing computer assisted instructional 
software as well as working on the integration of this material into the 
instructional program. Initiatives such as this could go a long way to being 
disseminated to other districts as well as providing a training site for teachers 
from other districts who are interested in C.A.I. 

The State Board could also initiate, once again with funding and some staff 
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support, some innovative organizational changes in small school districts short 
of consolidation. This could range for support for sharing of certain specialized 
staff between districts to establishing networks of students between schools to 
encourage greater in-depth concentration in math or science or English or foreign 
language. There are actions the board can take which symbolize support for 
academic endeavors and which can encourage faculty and students to broaden their * 
contacts and their perspectives. 
Local School Districts 

Much of the responsibility for improving education will fall upon the local 
district, and the district will enjoy some discretion to decide the quality of 
the educational program it wants and will have some degree of flexibility to try 
to realize this. It is possible that the collective bargaining process can be 
utilized to realize some innovative realignments and to bring teachers* expertise 
into the policy making arena. Still, given the largely adversarial nature of 
this relationship the way it has been practiced to date in Illinois does not 
make me sanguine. 

Community discussions will be important in articulating the curriciilar 
objectives of a particular school > and then cooperation by teachers and staff 
will be necessary to make certain small innovative steps which will be necessary 
to realize these objectives. Some changes will necessitate drastic changes in 
the way students and teachers interact, and this change will probably need to 
take place gradually. 
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Conclusion 

Judicial and legislative concern about the civil rights of students over 
the puCt two decades has led to the proceduralization of schools and the application 
of strict regulatory contract. Due process evolved as a constitutional standard 
in which students are required to receive a notice and hearing before certain 
sanctions can be applied. This was expanded as the legislative mechanism employed 
in 94-142 to arrive at the most appropriate placement for handicapped children. 
In fact, the nature of administration of public :,chools can in^many ways be 
described in procedural terms. Much of the administrator's time is spent talking 
with various constituencies to see if they agree to a particular resolution. 

Legislators refined the regulatory model lo apply to alleged civi.l rights 
violations. General legislation was passed and then administrative agencies 
wrote detailed prescriptive regulations which identified prohibited behavior. 
Due process and civil rights remedies will contineu to b& available, as they 
well should. It is not clear whether this prescriptive regulatory model will 
be applied to our ctjrrent concerns over the quality of our instructional program. 
In some ways it is easier to apply the regulatory model to certain things such 
as time in school or the number of required English or math courses necessary to 
graduate from high school, and we will certainly see some of this. Efut I fear 
that these changes will not go to the heart of the reform that is appropriate, 
and that it would be a mistake to rely on this model to try to realize such 
changes. Therefore I urge that we look beyond the regulatory model to look for 
initiatives, possi;ble avenues for action, that will increase loc9l flexibility 
to deal with organizational matters. 

There is a major challenge in this.' Although administrators are notorious 
for their Ivge for railing against the mindless requirements that*they were made 
to follow pursuant to the regulatory model it did allow the luxury of *saying "I 
may not like doing this, but I have no choice and am required to do it." This 
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did provide a certain amount of security. With discretigiv and flexibility comet 
responsibility. The emphasis here will be on the superintendent and principal 
as instructtortal leaders. It is a responsibility that is sobering but one 
which I encourage. 
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Orga^nizational Changes In Public Schools 
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^ ' ^ Comparison of Recommendations from Selected Edutation. Reform Reports 

The Ndtional Commission on Twentieth Centurv Fund tCS* Task Korce on Education 

£xc«hencefn Education Task Foice for Economic Growlh The Cctlego Beard 



CURRICULUM 

Signidcantiy mO(« time should 
devoted to reaming (he new 
b^ics —English mathematics 
science social studies, and 
computer sciences and for the 
coifege bOund a foreign language 

Rigorous programs should be 
Provided to advance students 
personal. eOucationaL and 
occupational goafs, such as the 
fine and Performing arts and 
vocational education 

^ftg gtePi a ry jchools shOufd 
Pfov3<i vjSitd bass -n E'^g^'sh 
language devefopment and 
writing, computational and 
Problem > sol vmg skills, science, 
social studies, foreign language, 
and the arts 

Forergn language shoufd be 
started m the elementary grades 
v^^ith 4-6 years ol study 



The Inderal government Should 
Clearly staie that the rriost 
important object iVl^ of elementary 
and secondary education <n the 
United States is the development 
o' literacy tn the English language 



The school curnuulum should be 
strengthened States and 
comn^unities should identify skills 
ihey expect the schools to impart 

The academic experience shOulu 
be more intense and more 
Productive Courses not only in 
mathematics and science, but also 
in all disciplines, must be 
enlivened and improved The goaf 
shoutd be both ri<;her substance 
dnd greater motivational 
power— elimination ol "soft' 
non-essential courses, more 
enihusrastic invofvement of 
students in learning, 
encouragement of mastery of 
skills beyond the basics.'e g 
Problem -solving, analysis. 
I r^terPr elation, and persoasive 
writing 

Educatprs. business and labor 
leaders, and other interested 
parties should clearly ider^lify the 
skills that the schools are 
expected to impart to students for 
effective employment and 
Citizenship 



The school curriculum should be 
designed to ensure that students 
achieve ih^* spectftc outcomes which 
are deemed necessary, particufartv if 
the student plans to enroll in college 
These outcomes are idenfilied iri two 
sets Basic Academic Competer^cies. 
including reading writtrfg. speaking 8l 
listening, mathematics reasoning 8l 
studying, and Basic Academic 
Subjects, ir^clixdmg specrfrc 
knowledge and skills in Er^^lish. the 
Arts. Mathematics Science. Social 
Studies and Fpreign Languages fn 
addition, the curriculum should 
ensure the students should acquire 
Computer Competpr^cy 



High School Graduation Requirements 

Alt students seeking a diploma —No comparable provision— 

Should be r^ujred locomPJete fa) 

4yeafsof English, (b) 3 years of 

mathematics, (c) 3 years ol 

scier^ce. (d) 3 years of social 

studies, ar^d (el Or^e-hall year ol 

computer science For the 

college^ bound. 2 years ol loreign 

language in high school ^re 

strongly recommended 



— No comparable Provision- ^ —No comparable provision— 

f 

J 

■ ■ ■ V 



Course Content 

(Detailed implementing 
reco^menJatrons are included lor 
each subject area) 



— No comparable provision — 



(A list of 'Basic Skills and 
0)fnpetenc*es for Producl*ve 
Employment" is contained in the 
Appendix ) 



Proficiency in a Second Langtrage 

For the college -bound, two years 
of a foreigr^ language m high 
schoot are strongly recommended 



Every A men can Public school 
student shoutd have the 
opportunity to acquire proficiency 
in a second language 



— No comparable provision- 



College entrants will need prof iCienCy 
rn another language 
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The ^fatio^a1 Commission on 
Excellence in Education 



Twentieth Ceniury Fund 
Tasl< Force 



ECS"^ Task Force on Education 
for Economic Growth 



The College Board 



TimL 

Signihccntiy niore time should be — coniP3rat>li 

devoted to teaming uie now 

basics" 

School districts and state 
teg I sia lures shourd strongly 
consider T-^ouf school <iay$. as 
wetiasa200- lu 220 dav schotJI 
year 

Time avaiiabre for reaming should 
be e^cpanded through betic/ 
Classroom manager^ent and 
organization ol the school day 

AddttionahnstructtOnai tim6^ 
Should be found to nioet the 
needs ol stow learnefs- the gilted- 
and others who need more 
instroctiOnel dweisftv lhancan be 
provided m the conventional 
school dav and year 



OfuviSiOri — tvery State should increase the — No coniParabie provision — 

duration and intensity ol 
academic learning time Students 
should be introduced earlier to 
such crttical subjects as science 
Schools should ejtainme each 
school vear especially ihe twelfth 
gtade, to ensure that time is not 
wasted 

Goth states and localities should 
consider lengthening the school 
year and the school daV by 
e^c tending teachers' contracts 

Learning ttme should be increased' 
by estabhshiiig ■ wider range of 
learning opport cities beyond the 
normal school day and year 



Textbooks and Instructional Materials 

Textbooks and loolsof learning 
and leaching should be upgraded 
and updated to assure nrtore 
rigorous content and to reflect 
current applications of 
technofogy, the best scholarship, 
and research findings 

Funds should be nrtade availat>ie 
to develop te^ds lor the 
disadvantaged, learning disebfed. 
and gtfied and taienied 



"NocomPaiable Pioviston— 



— No comparable Provision - 



—No comparable Provision — 



Textbook Adoption 

in adopiing te^ttbooks. stales and 
jocaitiies should evaluate texts on 
the basis of thetr capacity to 
present rigorous and challenging 
rnaterrat ctearf/and should 
reauire Publishers to furnish 
evaluative data oi\ effeciiveness 



— No comparable provision — 



—No conrtparabieprovjsion- 



— No comparable provision — 



Horfteworic f 

Studenis in high school should be 
assigned ho"^work 



— No comParabie pfovision— 



States and locaj school d*stncis - No comparable Provision- 
should esiabhsnrfirm* e^cplicit. and 

demanding reob I re me nts^ ■ ^ 

concerning homework, 



Effeciive Sludy and Work Skills 

Elfective stody and work skills 
should bnnlroduced m theeaily 
grades ai^d coniinued throughout 
the student's schooling 



/ 

"NcjcomPaiabie OtoviSion — 



-No'comParable Provision — 



One of the Sasic Academic 
Competencies which students should 
acQuire 
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NatjonaJ Commt»9ion on Twenltdlh Centufy fund ECS"* Task Force on Educdtion 

Excetl«nee in Education Task Force for Economic Growth The College Soafd 



PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL POf'ULATlONS 



The ieOf rai QOvernrnent in 
CO0Pt?f3liOh Wllh hiatus 500 

soctoeconOmicaiiV JiSddvdntagcu 
S»udt?ni^ and Ihe hdfi<J(tdD(j(?d 



Feaordi efforts to Provide specidt 
ecJucat'on pfoqr^fn&ior ihe tioot 
oncf thr h idiCoPPed should te 
COrttirtueJ * 

hM<ir Jl Or^^i^rorr*' for (he 
d-^5d\faniageJ ond hmiied English 
speaking &hm>id be maintained 



States and school (t>Mficls should 
increase par LCio^itiOn of young 
women and rmnortties 'n courses 
where tt»ev are under rep resented 

States and school distncts should 
ider*tifv and challenge 
acad^micahy gifted students 

Stoles ond school systerrkS. should 
specificaMy mciude hand4C3pped 
Chifdren in PfogfarrtS tot 
education ond economic growlh 



Educational quality must not lead to 
aciions thai limit the aspirations K 
oPPortunrties Of d i sad v^anf aged af^d 
minonlv yowth arbiirarV Standards 
must <*ot be imposetJ wMhout concern 
for enabling students to rrieet them 



: 4 

Special FelfOwsh*p$ for Academics 

— No cortiparabie provision- SPeciai feder^if fellowships shooJd -No connparabie provision- -No comparable provision - 

be awarded to s*udents to 
encourage the ceation oi smaff, 
indmduafrzed programs stafJed by 
cetuueiJ teachers and run as 
smaihscale academies 



COLLEGE ENTfTA»VCE REQUIREMENTS 

f otir- v^^' coJJe^es arrd - No comparable prov^Siun- 

univerSifie*; should '^ii^e their 
admtssion standaros m line with 
the recommended requirements 
lor high schoof graduation 



Colleges <*nd umversitres shoufd The Proposed Outcomes are 
raise thoir entrance requirements essenlially minimum college 

requ*fefnents 



PERFORMANCE STANDaRDC FOR STUDENTS 

Grades sf>ourd befonabie —No comparable DroviSton— States and school systems should —No other comparable PfOyiSiOn— 

indicators of a SI u den ( s readiness es*ahsh reomrements concerning 

for tuMhei study discipline grades, and other 

matters 



Standardized Tests 



Standardized tests should be 
adminfStered at major transition 
points from One fevei ol schooling 
10 anolhe^ and particul-iiy Ifom 
high school tocoilege or woik 
* The puioo^ would be to certify 
crcdentiarsw identify the r>eed for 
remedial work andUentily 
oPporttrmhes ht enrrchmeni 



No comparable Provision — 



Effective Programs should be 
established to monitor student 
Progress through per lodt^les ting 
ol general achievemeni and 
sPecific skitJs The lestmg Program 
Should be Itnked lo a careiuliy 
designed Program of remediahon 
and enrichmenl lor students who 
need sPeciai heiP 



StMdent Progress 

Placement and grouPmg of 
students as weif as promotron 
and gradual ion policies should tie 
guided by rheacodLm^c pr<;gress 
ol siudenls ^i^d thei' ^nsiructiorKtl 
needs ra(her than by rigid 
adherence to age 



- NocorTiPaft>t*eD^oviS(On" 



Student Progress should be 
m*?asured t;y tests of general 
achievement and sPecihc skiiis 
With promotion based on mastery 
nol age 

States arid local d^tru is shoiiid 
esiablish Uw\ expiict ^kr^J 
d<irYianding requ(rem<>nts 
concerning SltiOer^l tlraiJr^s 
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The National Commis$ioft on 
Excel fence in Education 



Twenlifflh Centurv Fund 
Task Force 



ECS'' Task Force on Education 
for Economic Growth 



The College Board 



Student Absences and failures 

Attendance Po^iCtes with cie^r 
incentives and sancitOn^ should 
De used loieiJuce the omouni 
time fosi through student 
absenteeism and tardiness 



— No ci?r^iparaL>k^ pioviSiufi - 



Sujes schcHj^ysiyms prffiCipab 
teacheis nnd r^arems sitould work 
to reducf student absences and 
school ra*(ures E/foris lodeai wijh 
absenteeism and dropouts should 
lr^:lude revitaWir.g course 
materials and maftthg educaitonal 
schcdutes M<!>iibie enough to 
accommodate students wtth 
sPecral problems 



Discipline 

The burden on teachers to 
mamlain dtsciphne shotird be 
;educed bv deverop*ng and 
enforcing ftrm and (air conduct 
codes and t>V considering 
alternattve rooms. Programs. aPd 
schools lor disruptive students 



— Wo comPrable Prov*s*on — 



States and focal school distucts 
shoutdesiabltsh (irm e^tphcit. and 
demanding i eQurrements 
concerning student discipline 



TEACHERS 

Teacher Preparatior^ should be 
improved- and teaching should be 
made a more rewarding Profession 



A rnajor federal imtiaitve shoutd 
be undertaken that emphasizes 
the critical importance ol quality 
teachers m America s schools 



States and school districts shoutd 
improve methods (or reuuitmg. 
iiammg and paying teachers 



Teacher Preparation 

Ffersons Preparing to teach should 
be reQuired to meet high 
educational^star^dards, and to 
demons ti ate competence m 
academic ^isciPtmes 



— fJo comparable pfOviSi^n — 



Every state and local schoot 
district with the fullest 
participation o( teachers should 
drasticaUy improve methods of 
training teachers 



Masie/ teachers should be 
invojved in designing teacher 
Preparation p;Ograms 

Resources should be used 'o ^ive 

the o/obtem<>f a shottage o\ 

nnat hematics ar^d ecience reachois 



States Singly OJ in cooperation 
with one another shou'd establish 
better pre service and inservice 
eaucation Progiams hr teachers 



Teacher Certification 



£((orts Should be made to have 
qualified persons with *»cadem»c 
training in mathematics ;)nd 
science eligible to teach Othef 
areas of CniiCat need, such as 
Englislii musi also be addressed 



-^No comPar3bte provision — 



Teacher cemlication processes 
Should be changed to make il 
possible lor qualified "ou I Aiders' 
to serve m the schools 



A^stef Teachers 



School boafos adrnmist raters 
and teacheis should cooperate to 
develop caieer taddef s for 
teachers that distinguish between 
the beginning iistructo^ the 
e^cPenenced teachor artd the 
master teacher 



A national Master s Teacher 
Program should be established 
funded by the federal 
governmenir that recognizes and 
rewards teaching eJtceHeiice 



Siaies should create career 
ladders for teachers 
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Th^ National Commisston on 
Exc^Jlence in.Educ9tioTi 



Twentieth ConturV fund 
Task Force 



ECS* Task Force on Education 
for Economic Growth 



The College Board 



Teacher Education Instiluttons 

Colleges and universities shoutd 
be ludged on the perlormance o1 
^t^ct^ graduates 



— Wo comPa/ebJe PrOvjsion - 



Bach Slate Should subsraniiaKy 
restruciore and renevN' its teocher 
irarnmg currcct/rum. and shouKJ 
upgraat? the academic QoaMv oi 
the teachef Iraming corficulum so 
I hat entering teachers will rneei 
higher siandards 



— No other cOmParabJe Provision — 



Teacher Salaries \>r Grants 

Teacher salaries should be 
increased and made 
prolessionatty compelilive and 
markei senSflive 

School boards should adopi ar^ 
1 1'month contract for teachers 

Teacner salaries ^houid be 
Performance based 



Master teachers would be 
awarded a grant ol S^O.OOO 
year lor a Period ol 5 years 

An mcenii\^e approach should 5e 
adopted lo provide awards to 
teachers of exceptional meriL 
awards should be nuinerous 
enough to attract ndliOoOl 
attention and substantial enough 
to keep the nnaster teachers in the 
Classroom 



Every state and local school 
district, vvith the follest 
participation of teachers. shouW 
drastically imProve methods for 
pavrng teachers 

Fmancial incentives fof teachers 
should be keyed lo differmg 
responsibilities and to filling 
Cr-ticai needs m ceftam suhject 
areas 



Teacher Performance 

Salary promotion, tenure, and 
retention d^jSJO/ts should be tjed 
to an effective evaioatton system 
that includes peer review so that 
superiOf teachers may be 
rewarded, average ones may be 
ent^ooraged, and poor ones may 
be either improved or terminated 

Master teachers should be 
invorved in suPervtsrng teachers 
during their Probationary veats 



The master teacher Proposal is 
desjgned lo "pave the way lor 
reconsidcratton of merrt based 
personnel sVsiems" 



Boards of education and higher 
edocaiion ollicials shouJd 
cooperate with teachers and 
administrators on ways to 
measure the effect iverwss of 
teachers and reward outstanding 
Performance 

Procedures shouM be tightened 
for deciding which teachers to 
retain and dismiss 



Recognition of Teachers 
— No comparable Provision — 



— No comparable orovi^ion— 



Stales, communities, the media* 
and businesses should devise new 
wavs to honor teachers 



Loans /Gran Is for Prospective Teachers 



Irjcentive' such as grants and 
Joarvs, shoufd be made avaifabti^ lo 
atlract outstanding students into 
the teaching profession 



A scholarship program should be 
used to augment the suppJy of 
teachers m mathematics and 
science as vveit as m loreign 
languages 



Scholarships and other financial 
incentives should be used to 
attract the most able People into 
teaching 



CfAOERSHIP AND MANAGEMErfT 

Citizens across the nation should 
hold eoucators and elected 
officials responsible lor providing 
me leadership n^essa/v to 
achieve these reforms 



The executive anni legislative 
branches of the firderdl 
government should emphasize the 
r>eed ior better schools and a 
better education lor alt voung 
Americans 



Schools should ose effective 
management lechnQioes 



ERIC 
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The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education 



£CS' Task Force on £duc«tiun 
for Economic Growth 



The College Board 



Principals 

reiat*>d ir»uuSn:jnv of* Uie tc^c 
should t^^ reduced lu adi* t£* iht' 
ttrne avDiiatJt^ !or ledcliifKj ^r^ii 
learmr^g 



Prjric^Dai^ should be in chatqe ol 
educaitOfWi pfogjams Pav should 
be fei&ied fespoftsrbiiitres and 
eJfeciiveness Stales should set 
higher standards for racrutltng 
trair«ir>g ar>d (Tionttortr>g the 
perJOfmancc of ortnctpais 



School Boards 

SchooH)03rds rnusi cor*s< i<*tjslv 
deveiontCiidP'rshtPskJHS ai um* 
schoot and dtsUicr revels 
(efOTm* are rg be achi*>vfld 



- No compatable Pfovi^jion 



- No comf>arable proviston — 



Educators^ Parents. ar>d Citizens 
The Commission calls uPon 
educarorS Parer>lS andctiizens ai 
all teveis to assist tn brifigmg 
atiCu* iho reJorf?;^ p.'oTjOSed *n Jtv*S 
report 



— No comoarabfe provisiof* — 



— Nocomr^arabie prPviSion — 



FISCAL SUPPORT 
CfWer^s should provide the 1 1 seal 
suPoort and stabthiv reQutred io 
bring abOut the relOfrns 



The federal government must 
conttnue heiP meet the special 
needs of poor and minortty 
studenis while iaktng ihe lead *n 
meeimg the genCrar and 
ovef whelming need lor 
educational Quafttv 



Schools Should make r he best 
Possible useof resources More 
lunds are needed from all Purees 
for selective mvesiments melforls 
lhai promote Quaittv 



Federal Government 

fS'^e PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 1 



Categorical Programs required t>v 
theleOerat govemrneni shou/d ha 
fiinded through me federol 
Treasury 

Th(* federal governmeni 5h<iUfd 
fund ihe Masie'^ Teachers Program 

The ledcrai government has a 
responGibilitv to hetp overcome 
the unevennessol State eMorH lo 
fund education 

School d^stricis w<th subst antral 
numbers of tmrnigxanl children 
shoutd receive Federal impact tJid 

F<MJerai *undS now ysed lor 
bihngual education should be 
used to leach non English 
^peakrng chtidfe^i how lo speak 
read and w/iie En9hsh 



The federal Qovernmenl has an 
essentiat supporting roJe tn 
financing education 



States and LocaMres 



State ajid rocoi 'ichooi oiliciais 
including school bt>ard fn(*mf)er<. 
governors and ff^gi-^iaiors f>ave 
Ihe fjrirnm r es Ports lb' lit V lor 
linanCing ^nd cjovi'rrmig Sc hooK 
and tr^curpo<otir>g theso reforms 
mlo educational polrcies and hscof 
pf^jnnrng 



No coinh^riybie provision - 



Si4)tes ond localities have ihe 
chiel * capons I b*filv for suPf^orttng 
Ihe schools and making 
educational pof icy Sfa!e<'> shoufd 
conlinue efforts to secure f"*>'® 
eQuitnble disirtbuhon ol 
edticationai resources fy^ore 
hurnan, UtvinCiai and rnstriulronaf 
resources should be invested tn 
educairon 



ERIC 
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» rh« National Commission on 
Exc«Mdncejn Education 



Twentieth Conturv Fund 
Task Forco 



ECS" Task Force on Educ^tiort 
for Economic Growth 



The Cortege Board 



FEDERAL ROLE 



The ItxJ^rai government % rok* 
includes ^everot funcitons of 
f*aiiondl consemience iha[ states 
anti locaJtties ar^ uM^keiv 10 tje 
abletorreet Proiecttrtg the 
COnsitiuiionai arid CiVil /ighis o^ 
students and personnel 
coiiecitng <]ata siaitstics. and 
generaf mlorrnation about 
education supporting leache/ 
[ratmrtg m these areat of shortage 
or key national f*eeds 3f*d 
QrOVidinQ siUdt*rU ImanCiat 
assistance and research ^^nd 
giaduate ttajmng Assistance 
shouJd be provided with a 
mtrttnnurT^ adrmmstrattve 
burden ^nd mtrusive/iess 

The federaf goverfiment has the 
onmarv resQonstbdttv to identity 
the r^ttooai (merest tn education 
and also to heiD (und and suPPon 
el I or IS to Protect and Promote 
that interest 



The executive and legislative 
b/anches of the lederat 
<}overnment a/e called uport to 
emphai,ize thor*eed ^or bette* 
schools and a t^etier educatior^ for 
young Amertcans 

The federal governmer^t should 
Promote and suDport bjoftCier^cy 
in Engttsh \oi an chrld/ert i>" the 
bubnc schools but especiauv for 
those who do not speak £ng**sh 
or have ^ri'y 3 ttct^iied command of 
^rtgiish 

Federal attention ^^d assistance 
should go to economically 
d ePressed locaiit le s w 1 1 h 
concentrations ol inimtgrant 
and/or rmPovertShed groups as 
wett as those that atreadv are 
matsing strong efforts to imProve 
their educatior*ai t^erlormarvce 
The federal government shoufd 
emPhasize Programs to develop 
basrc scientific literacy among all 
catfens af*d programs 10 Provide ' 
advanced training cn mathematics 
and sciervce lor secondarv schoo? 
students 



(See f^ederai GovOf nmef it imder 
'FISCAL SUPPOflT" above) 



f^o othei comparable PruviSiOn- 



^Aiso. see "TEACHERS" above! 



Federal Research Efforts 
iSee "FEDERAL flOLE" above J 



Federal support shou'd be 
provrded for specilic research 
activities such as basiC data, 
educational performance. 
evafuatiOn of Federal educatton 
programs and furtd amen tai 
research if*to fearntng processes 



- Mo comparable Provision — 



tfVlPLEfVlENTATlON PLAN 

(See 'LLADERSHiP Af^D 
MANAGEMENT^* 



- ^fo comparable provision - 



Each state should develop and 
rmpiemem a Plan lor improving 
education m grades K02 Each 
governor shoiiid aPPomt a broadiv 
inclusive Task force ort educaiton 
for economic g'owth This last; 
lorce Should develop an 
implementation pfan for the state 

Each local school disinci also 
shoutd develop its owr\ 
tmplementaitO" Plan 



BUSINESS/EDUCATION PARTNERSHIPS 

— Nocomparabieoiovision— No co reparable ProviS»on— Paf*ne/sh-ps fcr*rnprovmg 

educah jn shoiild be lormed with 
partfcit-at ion by busm esses labor 
arid the professions Public 
olhciais. higher educa Iron 
olliciais. and school officials 
shouJd estabJjsh iheir owrt 
oartn^rshiOs 
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